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A POWERFUL FORCE FOR 
EDUCATION AND INSPIRATION Ashby Kalendars are 
IN EVERY CHRISTIAN HOME a powerful factor in 


taking the Church into the home and into the office. 
They provide a daily reminder of the life and teachings 
of our Lord and a constant awareness of the Church 
in which He is Incarnate. No single detail has been 
overlooked, from the beautifully reproduced master- 
Pieces on the headings to the historical and color data 
on the backs. All combine to create a stronger bond 
with the Church and a greater interest in its teachings, 
recognizing as well as aiding the growing influence of 


the Church in our daily living. 


A MAJOR SOURCE OF 
PROFIT FOR CHURCHES Hundreds of Church 
AND ALL CHURCH GROUPS groups and _ societies 


have found Ashby Kalendars a remarkably effective 


The Church Kalendar is a 
RED LETTER Holy Day Episcopal 
Kalendar that follows the Book of 
Common Prayer. 


and thoroughly Churchly means of raising funds to 
MASTERPIECE EDITIONS 


The Masterpiece headings are outstanding works of art 


further their worthy work. They find an immediate 


beautifully printed in full color. The sheets for each of the and generous response when they offer Ashby Kal- 
twelve months are reproduced in five colors to show the days , ‘ 5 
and seasons of the Church Year in the proper liturgical colors, endars, due to a rapidly growing interest in the tangi- 
according to the customs of the Episcopal Church. The sheets ee 
plainly show the days, colors, commemorations and uses for ble symbols of religion. Profits from these sales make 
each day and solve problems of days transferred, precedence, 2 a 2 
abstinance and fasting. a substantial addition to any group treasury, especially 
SPECIAL HEADING EDITIONS desirable since it is obtained through an essentially 


The Church Kalendar may be had in Special Heading 
editions which show, in one color of warm brown, any illustra- 
tion of interest to your church together with a listing cf ~ 
services, meetings etc. All other exclusive features of the 50¢ to 60¢ each and earn up to $100.00 CMnOre. 
Masterpiece Editions are retained in full color. 


FREE DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


A fully illustrated, completely descriptive circular will be 
sent FREE if you mail the coupon at the right. It explains in 
detail the value of Ashby Kalendars in your Parish and how 
Church groups can profit through this thoroughly churchly 
means of raising funds. 
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We also publish the Churchman’s Ordo Kalendar | 
which is a Black Letter Holy Day Kalendar that follows | 
the Supplemental Missals to the Book of Common | 
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religious medium. Societies sell Ashby Kalendars at 


ASHBY COMPANY - Publishers 
BOX 1423 - ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Please send your FREE Descriptive circular and Price 
List of Ashby Episcopal Church Kalendars to: 
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Turning the Pages 


rons presents this month an 
entire issue devoted to one area of 
the Church’s work: ALASKA. 

At its April meeting, the Overseas 
Department received from the Unit 
of Research a study of Alaska which 
it had made during the past year. 
This study is one of a series which 
the National Council proposes to 
make of the Church’s overseas work. 

The survey of Alaska was directed 
by the Rev. Joseph G. Moore, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Unit of Re- 
search and Field Study, assisted by 
the Rev. Edward M. Turner, then 
Assistant to the Director of the 


i Overseas Department, and Miss 
| a ‘oa: eer Shirley Dittmer. The study, of 

course, had the wholehearted ap- 
7 s 8 ®8 proval of the Missionary Bishop of 


Alaska, the Rt. Rev. William J. 


Nobody has money to burn these days—and therein lies Gordon, Jr. 
: an important reason for Emkay Candle popularity. This All Alaska number of Fort 
| Emkay Candles just won’t burn at a fast clip. Result— is based on that survey. In its prepa- 


ration the Editors of FortH have en- 
joyed the cordial co-operation of 
both the Director of the Overseas 
Department and the Executive Sec- 
retary of the Unit of Research. The 
Editors have found the preparation 
guaranteed for full weight, uniform quality and clean, of this special issue an exciting as- 
even, long-burning efficiency . . . : signment and hope that this pres- 
entation of the Church in Alaska 
will stimulate a renewed interest in 
the Church’s Alaskan Mission. The 
Editors have limited this presenta- 
tion to a portrayal of conditions and 
opportunities facing the Church in 
Alaska today. No attempt has been 
made to discuss the recommenda- 
tions made by the Unit of Research. 
When those recommendations have 
been studied and acted upon by the 
National Council, they will be re- 
ported in these pages. 


customers get maximum value per dollar and require 
fewer candles. Emkay Candles burn so slowly because 
they’re perfect candles . . . made with the finest waxes 
according to exclusive Emkay formulas and techniques. 


And for your protection, every Emkay Candle is 


As perfect a symbol as a candle can be, 


Send for latest catalog 
and prices 


A Division of 
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Fugihira from Monkmeyer 
COVER. Baptisms indicate the health and 
growth of the Church’s missionary program. 
In Alaska, where missions are flourishing, the 
expanding Church recorded 361 baptisms dur- 
ing 1953. On a visitation to Point Hope, the 
Rt. Rey. William Jones Gotdon, Jr., Missionary 
Bishop of Alaska, baptizes an Eskimo child. 
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CIBORIUM 


842 INCHES $100. 


HAND MADE WITH A CAPAC- 
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USEIN THEEPISCOPAL CHURCH 


CHALICES — CRUETS — CROSSES 
CANDLESTICKS — VASES — LAVABOS 


louis as Glasier 


CHURCH CRAFTSMAN 


143 East 54th Street New York 22 
Tel: PL-3-5929 


ms oS! oN. 
| “Carillonic Bells! 


beckon people all 
week long — 


making the churcha widely known 
center of spiritual life . . . may 
actually help churches grow! In 
tonal beauty ‘‘Carillonic Bells’ 
surpass any bells or chimes. Any 
church can afford them—no 
church should be without them. 
Learn how your church can 
have the world’s finest bell music, 
write— 
SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
1917A Carillon Hill 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*""Carillonic BeNs'’ is a trademark for bell instruments 
of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


Reviewed by 
The Rey. JOSEPH G. MOORE 


Qe the size of conti- | 
nental United States, Alaska is the 
largest single entity under the Ameri- 
can flag. Even with its present growth 
of population, its families are thinly | 
scattered over the land. Imagine the 
United States with a total popula- 
tion of 160,000! This, then, would 
be like the Alaskan population to- 
day. 

A fine statement on Alaska today 
is the booklet, Midcentury Alaska 
(Washington, U. S. Department of 
the Interior. 1951). This is a valuable 
resource book for study groups since 
it contains geographical data on 
Alaska, together with social and eco- 
nomic materials on all phases of 
present-day life in Alaska. There are 
descriptions of nineteen communi- 
ties and special chapters on educa- 
tion, public health, social welfare, 
and present-day employment and in- 
dustrial opportunities throughout 
the whole of Alaska. In many ways, 
therefore, this book is important to 
serious study of the Alaskan com- 
munity. 

A Guide to Alaska (Federal Writ- 
ers Project, New York, Macmillan. 
1939) is a fine companion to Mid- 
century Alaska. 

For background into the life of 
Episcopal missions in Alaska, Hud- 
son Stuck is unexcelled. Most of his 
books are out of print but books like 
Voyages on the Yukon (New York, 
Scribners. 1917), Ten Thousand 
Miles with a Dog Sled (1914), A 
Winter Circuit of Our Arctic Coast 
(1920), and Ascent of Denale (1914) 
give insight into the magnificence of 
our early missionaries and _ their 
work, and can be found in most li- 
braries. 


continued on next page 


2 New Books of 
real helpfulness 


In “HOW TO LIVE ALL YOUR 
LIFE”, Dr. David A. MacLennan 
writes for those who are not living 
to the full, or who are carrying 
heavy burdens. 15 cents each, ten 
for $1.00, postpaid. 100 or more, 
7 cents each. Dr. Nels S. F. Ferre, 
in “MEETING GOD THROUGH 
THE BIBLE”, points out how to 
meet God as we read His word. 
15 cents each, eight for $1.00, 
postpaid. 100 or more, 10 cents 
each. Order from 


ECheaUppcrakoon Be 


The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tene, 


REGISTERED NURSE 


Single, Mature Woman 


Boys’ School—Boarding and Day—tInfirmary has 
good living accommodations—Board—Salary 


Apply 
The Rev. W. S. Chalmers—Headmaster 


HARVARD SCHOOL 


3700 Coldwater Canyon Road 


North Hollywood California 


FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to \ 
Churches, Schools, 

Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


MONROE TRUCKS 


For storing Folding Tables and Chairs 
the easy, modern way Each truck 
handles either tables or chairs. Construc- 
tion of Truck No. TSC permits storage 
% 1m limited space. 


Transport-Storage . 
Truck No. TSC 
Transport Truck No, TP 


WRITE FOR NEW 
CATALOG, PRICES 
AND DISCOUNTS 


THE “Wonwe. COMPANY 
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| Read a Book. . Continued 


If one wishes to study something 
of the people and cultural life in 
Alaska, both white and Indian, three 
books give varied background and 
add to the total understanding of 
this vast subcontinent: Pioneer Wo- 
man in Alaska by Emily Crieg Ro- 
mig (Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton Print- 
ers. 1948), Alaska Beckons by Marius 
Barbeau (Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton 
Printers. 1947), and Lord of Alaska 
by Hector Chevingy (New York, Vi- 
king. 1942). Added to the novel, 
short story, folk tale, and history, is 
much interesting material on aspects 
of life in Alaska. 

Because Alaska was once part of 
Russia, it seems valuable to include 
a rather new paper, translated from 
Russian by Carl Ginsburg of the 
United States State Department and 
written by S. B. Aqum. It is The 
Russian-American Company (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press. 
1951), and is a well written history 
of the economic and social activities 
of Czarist Russia, and of the Russian 
counterpart in the New World to 
the Hudson Bay Trading Company 
of England. 

Our Summer with the Eskimos by 
Constance and Harman Hemmicks 
(Boston, Little Brown. 1948), is of 
particular interest since their trip 
starts with a small Eskimo commu- 
nity at Alatna which happens to be, 
historically, one of our mission com- 
munities, and together with Allaka- 
kat across the Koyukuk River, is the 
base for our missionary activities on 
the Koyukuk River. 

Man of Alaska by Thomas Jenkins 
(New York, Morehouse-Gorham. 
1943) is a biography of the Rt. Rev. 
Peter T. Rowe, first Missionary 
Bishop of Alaska. 


A Camp on the Yukon by John 


Wight Chapman (Cornwall, ‘New 
York, Idlewild Press. 1948) is a 
unique story presenting personal 


knowledge of historic conditions now 
greatly changed. 

Finally, a small booklet published 
in 1949 by the National Council, 
That Great Land—Alaska, gives data 
on the land, its people, some history 
on our Church and Alaska mile- 
stones that make it a valuable small 
handbook for a quick presenta- 
tion. a 
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“PICTURE 


OF THE YEAR!” 


—Protestant Motion Picture Council 


The Magnificent Motion Picture For Our Time | 
..-To Be Seen Again and Again! 


The dramatic story of Martin Luther and the Reformation... 


already 


seen by some 10,000,000 people in over 2,500 comniunities 


in the U. S. and Canada.,.to begin its presentation 


this Fall in 52 countries across the world! 


STARTING OCTOBER 1", 1954 


IT COMES TO COMMUNITIES EVERYWHERE 
-.-And to Thousands More Where It Has Not Yet Been Seen...To the 
Millions of People Who Want to See “Martin Luther” and See It Again! 


NOW AT POPULAR PRICES! 


Ask YOUR Theatre Manager When He Plans fo Play It! 


“MARTIN LUTHER” with NIALL MacGINNIS as Martin Luther - Directed by IRVING PICHEL - Produced by 


LOTHAR WOLFF - 


Filmed by Louis de Rochemont Associates - 


35 West 45th St., New York 36, NY. 


TWO COMPANION BOOKS TO THE BIBLE 


“Bible 
andbook 


19th Edition. 150 Photos and Maps. Size 4x614x1}4 inches 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 
on every book, in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Bible information. 


Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 


Loved alike by Young and Old 
Especially valuable for S S Teachers and Bible Students 
Widely used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly commended by leading Magazines and Ministers 


(Pull partiowlars sent on request) 
768 Pages Cloth Bound $2.00 


bed hi nee 


Second Edition. Sire 3 x5}4x 1% inches 
Compiled by HENRY H. 
Author of ee Bible Handbeok** 

nm Two Parts: 

Part I: Verses ion Each Book of the Bible 

Part I: Verses Grouped under Various Topics 
Most Precious Words in human language, 

Sweetest Words ever heard by mortal ears, 

Best Loved Words of the Best Loved Book in all the world. 
God’s Own Words. Beautiful Words. Sublime Words. 
Wonderful Words. Glorious Words. _Heavenly Words. 
Words of Life, Words of Power, Timeless, Eternal. 

Words we Read, and Re-Read, and Never Tire of Reading. 

All Grouped together in this little book, for convenient use. 

Beautifully Printed on Fine Quality Thin Bible Paper 
648 Pages Cloth Bound $2.00 


Order from your Book Store, or H. H. Halley « Box 774 e Chicago 90, Illinois 
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SEAPORT Valdez (right) is shortest route to 
interior of Alaska, a rich territory inhabited 
by comparatively few people. Here there is 
opportunity for millions of new citizens to 
develop vital natural resources. Here there is 
an important missionary opportunity for the 
Church under the leadership of the Rt. Rev. 
William Jones Gordon, Jr., Missionary Bishop 
(below). The Church needs Alaska and Alaska’s 
swelling, shifting population needs the Church. 


Toge Fugihira 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


That Great Land Alask 
With the Church Towar 
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established businessmen and 


a ROM busy Ketchikan, on the 
southeast coast, to remote Point 
Lay, far above the Arctic Circle, 
Alaska is a land of contrast and di- 
versity. Coexisting within its bor- 
ders are crowded cities and unin- 
habited wilderness. Its population 
includes people of ancient native 
races and white newcomers, perma- 
nent settlers and transient soldiers, 
itin- 
erant workers. 

In Alaska today, the movement 
and enterprise of modern American 
civilization meet the primitive, 
placid culture of the Indian, the 
Aleut, and the Eskimo. In Alaska 
today, the ingenuity of modern 
mechanical invention is defied by 
the presence of nature, primeval, 
powerful, which is largely uncon- 
quered. 

Alaska’s very vastness makes for 
its diversity of climate, geography, 
natural resources, industry, and 
people. Its 586,000 square miles, 
one fifth the area of the United 
States and more than twice as large 
as Texas, sprawl over a territory 
nearly one-sixth of the distance 
around the world. This great land 
can be divided into three distinct 
geographical regions: the Pacific 
Mountain region, the Central Pla- 
teau, and the region of the Arctic 
Slope (See page 16). 

The Pacific Mountain region in- 
cludes the southeast, southcentral, 
and southwestern coastal sections. 
The southeast coast is a land of 
fiords and forests, of many islands 
and steep mountains, mild winters, 


_cool summers, and heavy, incessant 


rain. The cities of Wrangell, Peters- 
burg, and Sitka are located in this 
area, as are two of Alaska’s largest 
cities, Ketchikan and Juneau, capi- 
tal of Alaska. Four of the Church’s 
sixteen mission fields in Alaska are 
on the southeast coast: the Ketchi- 
kan field, serving Ketchikan and 
Annette Island; the Wrangell-Peters- 
burg field, serving those cities; the 


\dvances 
Maturity 
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Sitka field, serving Sitka and Mt. 
Edgecumbe; and the Juneau field, 
serving Juneau, Douglas, and Skag- 
way. 

The southcentral section of the 
Pacific Mountain region resembles 
the southeast section. Its winters are 
moderate, its summers warm, with 
heavy rain along the coast, and light 
rain and snow further inland. Lying 
north and parallel to its shoreline 
are the mountains of the Alaska 
Range, 150 miles wide, including 
Mount McKinley, whose 20,300 foot 
height makes it the highest peak on 
the North American continent. Nu- 
merous mineral deposits exist in 
this area, whose cities include An- 
chorage, the largest city in Alaska, 
Seward, Valdez, and Cordova. From 
the southcentral coast, two great 
routes lead to the interior of Alaska: 
the Alaska Railroad, running from 
Seward and Whittier through An- 
chorage to Fairbanks, and the 365- 
mile Richardson Highway, running 
from Valdez to Fairbanks. In the 
southcentral region, the Church has 
three mission fields: the Valdez- 
Cordova field, serving those cities; 
the Anchorage field, serving Anchor- 
age; and the Seward field, serving 
Seward and Kenai. 

In the southwestern coastal re- 
gion, volcanoes, glaciers, and slopes 
of moss, grass, and bush extend for 
hundreds of miles along the long, 
narrow Alaska Peninsula and the 
Aleutian Island chain. This is a 


treeless land of winters that are 
stormy, though not exceptionally 
cold, and summers that are cool, 
rainy, and foggy. To the southeast 
of the Alaska Peninsula lies Kodiak 
Island, home of the largest meat- 
eating animal in the world, the 
Kodiak bear. The Church has no 
missions on Kodiak Island, the 
Alaska Peninsula, or the Aleutian 
Islands. 

North and west of the Alaska Pen- 
insula, in the southwestern coastal 
section, are the lower reaches of the 
Yukon and Kuskowim rivers, sections 
rich in fur-bearing animals and in 
deposits of gold, antimony, and other 
minerals, little worked since World 
War II. Here there is only one mis- 
sion field, the Anvik field, which 
serves Anvik, Shageluk, and Holi- 
kachet, villages lying in the region 
of the lower Yukon. 

The Central Plateau, second of 
Alaska’s three major geographical 
divisions, lies north of the crescent 
formed by the Alaska Range, and 
runs east into Canada’s Yukon Ter- 
ritory and west to the Bering Sea. 
This region is a broad expanse of 
plateaus and lowlands, spotted here 
and there with mountain groups and 
drained by several large rivers, in- 
cluding the 2,300-mile Yukon, the 
Kuskowim, and the Tanana. This 
is a region of light rainfall, with 
great extremes of winter and sum- 
mer temperatures, a region of tundra 


continued on next page 
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GOLD is mined near Fairbanks, one of world’s most productive placer mining areas. Among 
Alaska’s mineral deposits are copper, silver, platinum, tin, quicksilver, tungsten, marble, and 
limestone. Large areas remain unexplored geologically, and mineral development is costly. 


ie 


Pan American World urwane 
DOG SLED is frequent form of winter trans- 
portation. More than four hundred land and 
sea airports illustrate dependence on air travel. 


That Great Land Alaska... . . . . Continued’ 


and wooded areas in which are 
found fur animals, game birds, and 
plentiful big game: moose, caribou, 
mountain sheep, and black bear. 
The lower soil over most of this 
area is frozen the year round, but 
the topsoil remains relatively fer- 
tile. 

In this region is Fairbanks, prin- 
cipal city of the interior and _ ter- 
minus of the Alaska Highway, which 
begins 1,523 miles away at Dawson 
Creek, British Columbia, and is the 
only road directly linking Alaska 
with Canada and the continental 
United States. Fairbanks is the cen- 
ter of the gold placer mining indus- 
try, in which gold is washed from 
loose sand or gravel, and in its sur- 
rounding areas there are a number 
of potential lode gold mines, in 
which gold is dug from veins in the 
earth. 

Seven of the Church’s mission 
fields are in the Central Plateau 
region. They are: the ‘Tanacross 
field, serving Tanacross, Tetlin, and 
Dot Lake; the Eagle field, serving 
Eagle and Eagle Village; the Fort 
Yukon field, serving Fort Yukon, 
Venetie, and Arctic Village, above 
the Arctic Circle, and Beaver, Circle, 
and Fishook, below it; the Fairbanks 
field, serving Fairbanks; the Nenana 
field, serving Nenana and Minto; the 
Tanana field, serving Tanana, Ram- 


part, Stevens Village, Hot Springs, 
and Coschaket; and the Allakaket- 
Alatna field, serving these towns and 
Bettles, all above the Arctic Circle, 
as well as Hughes and Huslia. 

The Central Plateau region also 
includes the Seward Peninsula, 
named after William H. Seward, 
Secretary of State, at whose instiga- 
tion the United States purchased 
Alaska from Russia in 1867. The 
Seward Peninsula is a major gold 
mining area whose principal town 
is Nome, scene of the gold rush of 
the early 1900’s. Off the Seward 
Peninsula lies the Bering Strait, a 
channel, fifty miles in width, be- 
tween the Bering Sea and the Arctic 
Ocean, which separates Alaska from 
Siberia. There is no longer any Epis- 
copal work on the Seward Peninsula, 
although there was at one time an 
Episcopal church at Nome. At pres- 
ent, the entire area along the Bering 
Sea, from the Alaska Peninsula to 
the Seward Peninsula, is served by 
other Churches, mostly Russian Or- 
thodox and Roman Catholic, with a 
few isolated areas served by various 
Protestant Churches. 

The last major geographical re- 
gion of Alaska is that of the Arctic 
Slope, the land which slopes gradu- 
ally from the northern foothills of 
the Brooks Range (which extends 
east to west over the northern part 


CLERGY convening at Fairbanks in May included (left to right) 
Hugh F. Hall; Samuel A. McPhetres; Robert Grumbine; Gordon T. 
Charlton; Walter W. Hannum; Lewis Hodgkins; Cameron Harriot; 
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L. Russell Clapp; Richard S. Miller; Henry H. Chapman; John K. 
Watkins; Norman H. V. Elliot; Richard T. Lambert; A. J. Sayers; G. M. 
Wilcox; Bishop Jones of West Texas, leader; R. J. Cox; Bishop Gordon. 
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of Alaska) to the Arctic Ocean. This 
is the section which most people 
associate with Alaska: a land of short 
summers and long, sunless winters; 
home of the Eskimo; land of the 
midnight sun and the northern 
lights. In this region, there are many 
mountain groups. Tundra country, 
large areas of rolling upland and 
coastal plain, stretches northward 
from the Brooks Range. Along the 
Arctic Coast, the principal settle- 
ments are the villages of Kotzebue, 
Wainwright, and Barrow. In_ this 
area is the Church’s Point Hope 
mission field, serving Point Hope, 
Point Lay, to the north, and Kiva- 
lina, Noatuk, and Kotzebue, to the 
south. 

Set against Alaska’s vast and varied 
territory of more than half a million 
square miles, its population size of 
more than 160,000 seems small. Most 
of the white population, which in 
1950 made up seventy-three per cent 
of the total population, is concen- 
trated in the twelve cities and towns 
which in 1950 had populations of 
more than one thousand. 

Nine of these cities, including 
three of Alaska’s. four major cities, 
are in the Pacific Mountain region, 
where Alaska’s largest industry, the 
catching and processing of fish, is 
located. All the cities are centers of 
activity in one or more of Alaska’s 
four chief industries: fishing, min- 
ing, lumbering, and construction. 

Alaska’s four major cities, Anchor- 


Gendreau 


FISHING is Alaska’s number one industry. Al- 


though production has decreased in recent 
years, inflation has caused yalue to increase. 
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Marion Rubinstein from Combine 


At early age self-reliant Eskimos learn how to kill their meat and cut their wood 


age, Fairbanks, Juneau, and Ketchi- 
kan, are accessible by air and by 
either boat, or by highway and rail- 
road. In them, as in many of the 
other cities, are found familiar fea- 
tures of modern urban life: schools, 
hospitals, banks, department stores, 
theaters, and radio stations. Anchor- 
age, which had in 1950 a greater 
metropolitan population of thirty 
thousand, has three radio stations, 
a little theater group, a community 
chorus, and a symphony orchestra. 

In these four cities, there are many 
churches: in Ketchikan, fifteen, in 
Juneau, seventeen, in Fairbanks, 
twenty, and in Anchorage, thirty-four 
within a ten-mile radius. In these 
cities, as in most of Alaska’s other 
cities, the Church is active and grow- 
ing. Baptized members of Episcopal 
congregations number close to three 
hundred in Juneau and Fairbanks, 
475 in Ketchikan, and nearly eight 
hundred in Anchorage. 

Alaska’s expanding cities, especi- 
ally its four major ones, face prob- 
lems not unlike those that exist in 
growing cities in the United States. 
The tremendous influx and _ reloca- 
tion of the civilian population, due 
in large measure to the great de- 
fense construction program which 
has been almost continuously under 
way since World War II, and the 
presence, near some cities, of large 
numbers of military personnel, have 


caused heavy burdens on the facil- 
ities of cities which were, before the ~ 
war, relatively small communities. 

The housing shortage is acute. In 
the four major cities, private indus- 
try, under contract with the Alaska 
Housing Authority, has built some 
$8,000,000 worth of low rent housing 
projects. Yet today in Anchorage, 
many people still live in trailers,and 
Alaska’s urban housing, despite con- 
struction both public and _ private, 
has not caught up to the urban pop- 
ulation. 

Shortage of school facilities also 
confronts Alaska’s growing cities. In 
Fairbanks, school enrollment has 
quadrupled in the last ten years, 
in Cordova, it has doubled. Anchor- 
age, despite its four elementary 
schools, one Junior and one Senior 
High School, is planning to build 
two more elementary schools, an- 
other Junior and another Senior 
High School. At present, the Senior 
High School in Anchorage is oper- 
ating on a double shift. Other cities 
with enormous increases in the 
school-age population from 1941- 
1951 include Nome, Valdez, Seward, 
Haines, and Nenana. 

These problems are, however, 
merely reflections of the fundamen- 
tal population problem facing Alas- 
ka’s cities: the fluctuating, migratory 
character of its urban population. 


continued on next page 
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PERMAFROST, permanently frozen soil is handicap to agriculture in most of Alaska. Best arable 
areas are Matanuska Valley north of Anchorage and Tanana-Chena Valley near Fairbanks. 


That Great Land Alaska ...... . continued 


In the four basic industries of fish- 
ing, mining, lumbering, and con- 
struction, employment is seasonal, 
with little activity from October 
through March. These industries 
hire transient workers, some from 
native villages, many from the United 
States, who inundate the cities in 
the spring and summer, departing 
after the work season ends. In the 
salmon canning industry, as many as 
12,500 workers may be hired for the 
summer. 

Near Anchorage is Fort Richard- 
son, Alaska Department Headquar- 
ters of the Army, and Elmendorf 
Field, an Air Force base. Southeast 
of Fairbanks is Ladd Field, a cold- 
weather test field, and Eielson Field, 
both large Air Force bases. The pres- 
ence of military personnel, transient 
of necessity, augments the problems 
caused by the migratory population 
in these two cities and in other cities 
near military installations. 

Alaska is anxious to attract a sta- 
ble, permanent civilian population. 
But in addition to the seasonal na- 
ture of her four chief industries and 
the problems of adequate housing 
and schools, there are other serious 
living problems which are not con- 
ducive to permanent settlement. In 
Alaska, eighty to ninety per cent of 
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the people derive their water sup- 
plies from surface sources, and only 
ten per cent of the sewage disposal 
plants are adequate, according to 
the standards of the Alaska Depart- 
ment of Health. The migrant influx 
has intensified problems of food han- 
dling and the incidence of communi- 
cable disease. In addition, the cost of 
living is higher in Alaska than in the 
United States, since many products, 
especially dairy products, poultry, 
and fresh vegetables, must be im- 
ported and the cost of transporting 
them is high. 

In contrast to Alaska’s growing 
cities and their problems are its 
native villages and settlements, in 
which live many of Alaska’s 35,000 
Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos. In 
eight of the Church’s mission fields, 
the population is predominantly 
either Eskimo or Indian. 

In most of the Church’s Indian 
mission fields, the population is de- 
creasing. In some areas, this is due to 
death from tuberculosis and other 
diseases, in others, the shutting down 
of mines or the drop in fur prices 
has caused economic hardship and a 
migration to areas of more oppor- 
tunity. 

Tanacross, an Athapascan Indian 
village whose population has de- 


creased from 180 in 1940 to around ~ 
100 in 1953, is a graphic illustration 
of the problems which may be caused 

by the impact of white civilization 
on the native. Originally one of the 
most isolated points in Alaska, the 
building of the Alaska Highway has 
made Tanacross easily accessible to 
Fairbanks, Anchorage, Valdez, Can- 
ada and the United States. The com- 
ing of the highway brought rapid 
changes in the native way of life 
which, in Indian villages as in Es- 
kimo, is predominantly based on 
hunting and fishing. Although the 
highway meant some employment 
opportunities in construction work, 
it also brought economic problems: 
wood and game became scarce, fish- 
ing more difficult, and, with the dol- 
lar as the basis of economy, many of 
the people could not support them- 
selves in the old, self-sufficient way. 
Today, Tanacross has the highest 
tuberculosis death-rate in the Terri- 
tory, drinking has become a major 


U. S. Army Photo 
NIGHT PATROL inspection is made at Fort 
Richardson. Army, Navy, Air Force personnel, 
civilian government employees, and other tem- 
porary population need the Church’s ministry. 
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DEMAND for Alaska’s timber products far 
exceeds production. Opportunity exists for new 
sawmills and expansion of the existing plants. 


problem, and there is a general less- 
ening of the constructive influence 
of the native council. 

Fort Yukon, three-quarters of 
whose population is Indian, has, un- 
like most Indian communities in the 
Church’s mission field, shown a slight 
population growth: from 330 in 1940 
to 530 in 1950. This is due mainly to 
the gradual movement of Indian 
families from outlying communities 
into Fort Yukon. There are no fac- 
tories in Fort Yukon, but some ten to 
fifteen natives are employed in part- 
time woodcutting, while the Hudson 
Stuck Memorial Hospital, located 
here, employs four to ten natives. 
There is some temporary employ- 
ment in fighting forest fires, which, 
due to the combination of warm, 
arid summers and the carelessness of 
men, have burned and reburned 
some eighty per cent of Alaska’s for- 
est and rangeland acreage. There are 
also some odd jobsswith the United 

continued on page 15 
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FRONTIER PROBLEMS 
FACE THE CHURCH 


| SOLATION, infiltration of Roman 
and Pentecostal groups, the need for 
resident native clergy, disease, popu- 
lation movement, and _ self-support 
. .. these are the problems that face 
the church in Alaska today. 

Isolation always has been a major 
problem in Alaska. This vast land, 
more than twice the size of Texas, 
has only as many people as Austin, 
the capital of the Lone Star State. 
Except for urban populations, 
people are scattered in widely sepa- 
rated regions. 

The Church has work in almost 
every part of the Territory, from the 
southeastern coastal towns to the 
Arctic in the northwest. Except in the 
southeast, which is served by water 
transportation, and the south central 
areas and around Nenana and Fair- 
banks, which are served by road and 
rail, most transportation is by air 
or dog sled. The high cost of air 
transportation, plus the great dis- 
tances that must be travelled, greatly 
restrict the number of visits a clergy- 
man can make on his people in re- 
mote, outlying villages. The priest- 
in-charge at Point Hope, for exam- 
ple, is able to visit his outstations at 
Kivalina, Noatak, and Point Lay 
only four to six times a year. 

In this section of the country, the 
Arctic region, lay readers conduct 
services between the priest’s visit. In 
the interior region the Athapascan 
Indians have not developed a native 
leadership comparable to that in the 
Arctic, although they have shown a 
desire to participate in the Church’s 
whole program. As a result, many 
congregations without resident clergy 
have no church schools or adult 
Christian education programs, no 
Woman’s Auxiliaries, no. youth 
groups, nor even vestries or finance 
committees. : 

Only eight Eskimo and Athapas- 
can congregations have resident 
priests, and seventeen receive only 
four to six annual clergy visits. Into 


these latter communities several 
Pentecostal preachers and Roman 
priests have begun to make inroads 
on Episcopal groups and in some 
places have even built churches. In 
the Anvik area, the Roman Church 
is beginning to move into outlying 
Indian towns, and in the central in- 


terior villages and towns, which 
have been historically Episcopal, 
Holiness ministers threaten the 


Church’s work. 

‘What is needed in these rarely 
visited communities is a resident 
native ministry. It would not be 
feasible, nor financially possible, to 
have a missionary priest in every 
village. The work involved would 
not be sufficient to employ the full 
time of one man, and, even more 
important, such a program would 
defeat the ultimate development of 
an Eskimo and Athapascan ministry. 

The training of more native men 
and women to serve their individual 
congregations is crucial to the life 
of the Church in Alaska. This train- 
ing can be done where clergy are in 
residence, but it is almost impossible 
where there is no resident priest. A 
training program has been proposed 
which would offer a series of courses 
for local lay leaders in Christian edu- 
cation, the Bible, the reading of 
services, and women’s work in the 
Church. Under such a program 
youth leaders and church school 
teachers and lay readers could come 
together for a short period each year 
to prepare to be the Church’s rep- 
resentatives in their villages during 
their priest’s absence. As outstanding 
men develop from this program they 
could be chosen to continue their 


studies in preparation for Holy 
Orders. 
The scourge of the Eskimo and 


Indian peoples is tuberculosis. This 
disease is five times more prevalent 
in the Territory than in the United 
States, and the death toll, the high- 


continued on next page 
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Problems . ee continued 


est in the world, is twelve to four- 
teen times greater than in the United 
States. The wide expanses of sparsely 
populated country makes it impos- 
sible to give complete health protec- 
tion to all people. Even though the 
federal and territorial health depart- 
ments have expanded their public 
health programs, there still are 
communities in which people de- 
velop disease and die without medi- 
cal aid. 

The only hospital in a 55,000 
square-mile area of the northeast 
corner of Alaska is the Church’s 
Hudson Stuck Memorial Hospital at 
Fort Yukon. Located ten miles north 
of the Arctic Circle, this 28-bed, log 
building, erected in 1916, serves a 
widely scattered group of approxi- 
mately 1,200 people. In its treatment 
of tuberculars, alone, Hudson Stuck 
is performing a vital segment of the 
Church's ministry. continued on page 28 


SEASONAL migrations in search of food is one cause of fluctuating 
population in Eskimo and Indian villages. Huslia (abov2) is almest 
deserted during fishing and trapping scason. In many communiti:s 
Pentecostal (below) and other communions have built new churches. 


YOUNG PATIENT comes by sled to visit nurse at Minto mission. Vastness of Alaska handicaps 
public health facilities and some villages haye never seen a doctor. There is need for more field © 
nurses and medical missionaries (see page 25). Tuberculosis is greatest single health hazard. 


Genareau 
ISOLATION is major problem in Alaska and transportation is. costly. 


In late August supplies for village along upper Yukon are unloaded 
from steamer, the only summer transportation other than airplane. 
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iE AIRBANKS, Alaska’s second 
largest city, is situated in the Tan- 
ana Valley near the geographic cen- 
ter of the Territory, 175 miles south 
of the Arctic Circle and 400 miles 
north of the Gulf of Alaska. Its 
winters are severe and its summers 
pleasant. Located on the Chena 
River, a tributary of the Tanana 
River, this flat, sprawling city, is 
the northern terminals of both the 
Alaska Railroad and the Alaska 
Highway. Fairbanks is the home of 
Bishop Gordon. 

Today the economic hub of in- 
terior and Arctic Alaska, Fairbanks 
owes its early existence to a rich 
gold strike in 1904. It remains a 
mining and transportation center, 
but its present boom and growth is 
directly related to construction of 
military defenses. 

This rapidly growing city jumped 
from 3,500 in 1940 to nearly 29,000 
in the summer of 1953. Its popula- 
tion, however, is extremely unstable. 


St. Matthew’s Church, Fairbanks 


Ministers to Unstable City 


Work is highly seasonal, and white 
workers as well as Eskimos and In- 
dians are mostly transient, as is the 
Service personnel stationed nearby. 
The stream of people constantly 
pouring in and out of the city each 
year offers the Church not only op- 
portunity for developing important 
work among each element of the 
population but also confronts the 
Church with many difficulties. Epis- 
copalians, along with Lutherans 
and Presbyterians, rank third among 
the city’s twenty active churches. 
The history of St. Matthew’s, 
Fairbanks, sheds little light on its 


Ewing Galloway 


ECONOMIC HUB of Alaskan interior and Arctic coast-is Fairbanks. Unstable population almost 
doubles during the summer due to influx of construction workers in defense projects and other 
enterprises. St. Matthew's Parish in Fairbanks has almost three hundred baptized members. 
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present circumstances. This parish 
of 480 members seems completely 
severed from its beginning in 1903. 
Native people always have been 
transient in’ Fairbanks, but today 
everyone is on the move. The white 
parishioners, who make up ninety- 
six per cent of the congregation, 
contribute the major part of the 
Church’s support in terms of money, 
time, energy, and attendance, yet 
almost one-third of them move from 
Fairbanks each year. This means a 
great deal of time is consumed in 
building and rebuilding the church 
school staff, the choir, and leader- 
ship in parish organizations. The 
large migration to the city each 
year doubles the number of pas- 
toral problems during the summer. 
The administrative aspects of par- 
ish life are greatly increased by the 
mobility of the congregation, and 
finances are a coristant problem. 
Despite the constant turnover, St. 
Matthew's has made constant and 
remarkable progress; its church 
school and communicant . strength 
both have doubled in little more 
than a decade. 

In recent years, St. Matthew’s has 
not included in its budget secre- 
tarial or janitorial help so that these 


‘extra duties fell on the shoulders 


of the rector. These infringements 
on his time prevented him from 
fully developing a more personal 
ministry with the increasingly large 
number of Indians and Eskimos in 
Fairbanks as well as with the mili- 
tary personnel in the surrounding 
area. The fact that the University 
of Alaska is three miles west of , 
Fairbanks, at College, means that 
Episcopal students there look to St. 
Matthew’s, too. 

St. Matthew’s church, — parish 
house, and rectory are all in excel- 
lent condition and are adequate for 
the Church’s present program. Its 
most pressing need for future growth 
is secretarial and janitorial help as 
well as an extra clergyman. 
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continued from page 11 


States Fish and Wildlife Service. Dur- 
ing the summer, a few of the younger 
men go to Fairbanks to seek work on 
the Alaska Railroad, the Alaska 
Road Commission, or in construc- 
tion work. During the winter there 
is some trapping for fur, but the 
profit is small. The native popula- 
tion in Fort Yukon is dependent to 
a great extent on old age assistance, 
general relief, and aid to dependent 
children. This is hardly a healthy 
state of affairs. 

In many of the Indian villages 
served by the Church, the Church 


In Point Hope and Many Other Isolated 
Outposts, the Church is the Community, Most 
Villages Being Loyal Baptized Christians 


is, literally, the community, even 
though that community may be, as 
in Arctic Village, only 34 people. 

In the Point Hope field, the 
Church’s Eskimo mission field, the 
people live in villages on the Arctic 
Ocean and derive their living from 
hunting and fishing. Point Hope, 
whose population in 1950 was three 
hundred, is the best hunting village 
in the area. At Kivalina, with a 
population of 115, there is poorer 
hunting and fishing, and Point Lay, 
with a population of sixty, is the 
poorest village in the Point Hope 
mission field. Kotzebue is a center of 
native trading and commerce where, 
since the war, a tug and barge com- 
pany has been established, and an 
airline has set up a tourist hotel. 
During the summer, many of the 
people from nearby native villages 
come to Kotzebue to trade, fish, and 
visit, including most of the three 
hundred residents of Noatuk, the 
only village in the Point Hope mis- 
sion field which is not located on 
the Arctic Ocean. 

At Kotzebue, there is a CAA sta- 
tion, a United States Weather Bu- 
reau station, and a native hospital. 
Kotzebue today is the fastest-growing 
town in this part of Alaska, yet the 
growth of a permanent native popu- 
lation has been slow: ten years ago, 
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Kotzebue, south 


Eskimo drummers attend whaling feast at Point Hope 


it had a native population of 600; 
today its population numbers 750. 
Kotzebue’s increasing trade and 
wealth has meant, for some Eskimos, 
a change in their ancient occupa- 
tions and way of life. Yet, on the 
whole, the native has not profited 
by the change. Exploited to some de- 
gree, yet on the whole fairly treated, 
the Eskimo, according to the stand- 

continued on page 30 


Kotzebue is fastest growing town on northwest coast of Alaska 
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THE CHURCH has work in almost every part of Alaska, from the 
southeastern coastal towns to the northern coast or Arctic region. 
In the southwestern section work ranges from Ketchikan to Skagway, 
with residential ministries in Ketchikan, Wrangell, Sitka, and Juneau. 
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In the Pacific mountain region work centers in Seward, Anchoi 
Valdez, and Cordova. There is very little ministration to any of 
Aleutian Islands. In the central plateau region of the Yukon, Ta 
and Koyukuk Rivers, the Church is strongest in the eastern section, 
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residential work in Allakaket, Tanana, Nenana, Fairbanks, Fort Anyik, Shageluk, and Holikachuk. The entire area along the Bering Sea 
Tanacross, and Eagle. In this area, with the exception of Fair- is served by other communions, mainly Russian Orthodox and Roman 
the Episcopal Church is the dominant Church, if not the only Catholic, with isolated areas served by Protestant Churches. In the 
, in all the villages. On the lower Yukon there is active work at north the Episcopal Church serves area north and south of Point Hope. 
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LARGEST city in Alaska, Anchorage is at heart of agricultural area and is central shipping 
point. Within radius of ten miles there are thirty-four churches or religious organizations. 


Vice four communities in south 
central Alaska served by the Church, 
Anchorage, Seward, Valdez, and 
Cordova, are similar in many re- 
spects. 

In this section of the Territory 
the winters are mild and the sum- 
mers are warm. Rainfall is heavy 
along the coast and is light inland. 
The majority of the people in these 
four areas are Americans with strong 
concentrations of Anglo-Saxon and 
northern European backgrounds, 
some southern European and Rus- 
sian, and very little Alaska Eskimo 
or Indian. 

At least half the people have high 
school educations, and approxi- 
mately a quarter are college trained. 
With the exception of Cordova, 
which is primarily a fishing and 
canning community, the chief source 
of income is transportation by truck, 
steamship, train, and plane. 

Despite the fact that there are 
twenty active churches in Anchor- 
age, ten each in Seward and Cor- 
dova, and four in Valdez, there are 
large numbers of unchurched people. 
Into each of these communities there 
are coming more and more Pente- 
costal Holiness preachers. 

Today there are three priests 
ministering to these four congrega- 
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tions: the rector of All Saints’ 


Anchorage; the priest-in-charge of — 
St. Peter’s, Seward, who makes oc — 


casional visits to neighboring Kenai 


and Homer on the Kenai Penin- 


sula; and the priest-in-charge of 
Epiphany, Valdez, who spends one 
week each month at St. George’s, 
Cordova. The fact that Cordova (C) 
is without a resident priest or lay 


- reader is reflected in the fluctuation 


of its baptized and confirmed, as 
compared to the increases in Valdez 


(V), Seward (S), and Anchorage (A): _ 


C V S A 


BAPTIZED 
1940 67 47 43 140 
1950 58 42 181 360 
1953 62 97 176 780 

CONFIRMED : 

1940 34 8 35 125 
1950 22 13 76 181 
1953 28 20 90 236 


In both Seward and Cordova, 
there is a segment of Russian Or- 


All Saints’, Anchorage, Keeps Pace 
With Growing Coastal City 


ALL SAINTS’, Anchorage, was dedicated during Presiding Bishop's visit in August, 1953 (Forth, 
November, 1953, page 16). Church seats three hundred, is valued in excess of $300,000. 
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thodox people, mostly Indian, who, 
being without a priest of their own, 
do not know what church to attend. 
It has been suggested that if an 
official statement were secured from 
the Russian Orthodox Church, ad- 
vising them to attend Episcopal 
services, the Church could perform 
a valuable ministry to these un- 
shepherded people. 

The expansion of the Church in 
both Cordova and Valdez rests upon 
there being a resident clergyman in 
each town. It is probable that the 
congregation in Cordova might pay 
at least one-half of the expenses of nn 
a resident clergyman, and the pros- ‘ye UNITED | 
pects for eventual self-support of | \ ne 
the church in Valdez, as in Seward, 
are good. All Saints’, Anchorage, is 
a self-supporting parish (see page 
18). 

The Church in south central 
Alaska has made much _ progress 
since its beginnings there less than 
fifty years ago, and with proper MISSIONARY BISHOP of Alaska, the Rt, Rev. William J, Gordon, Jr, prepares to take off 
nurture it will continue to grow, from the Valdez airfield in his plane, The Blue Box, a gift of the United Thank Offering 


¢ , oe ee Rey, William Jones Gordon, 
Bishop Gordon S Day of Decision Jr. arrived in Alaska in Mareh, 1913, 
A recent graduate of the Virginia 
Seminary, he was then in deacon’s 
orders, Tle was assigned to duty at 

As Told By THE RT. REV. JNO. B. BENTLEY St. Peter's Mission, Seward, 
On the ship that carried the young 
missionary to Alaska, there was a 
young woman, Shirley Frances Lewis 
ol Longview, Wash. who was on her 
way to Seward to join the office stall 

of the Army Engineers, 

At this point, the scene changes to 
Point Hope on the north coast of 
Alaska where, for eighteen years, 
Archdeacon Frederic Goodman had 
carried on a& memorable ministry, 
Now, age and infirmities compelled 
his retirement, 

Late in May, T made a special trip 
to Seward, Perhaps Bill Gordon 
would do for the difficult task at 
Point Hope, A few days visit with 
him convinced me that he would, Tt 
was agreed that he would go to Point 
Hope in July, 

While in Seward, 1 had had the 
pleasure of meeting Miss Lewis, and 
was glad to find Bill in the company 
of such an attractive and wholesome 
young lady. I attached no other sig. 


yd nificance to their friendship, but how 
* dense can a bishop be? 
VALDEZ was founded by prospectors in last decade of nineteenth century. The Church began a 
work here in 1900. Today the town’s economy is linked largely to transportation facilitios. continued on page 23 
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JUNEAU, capital city of Alaska, has never had flashy prosperity and has grown slowly, keeping 
a fine residential status. Congregation of Holy Trinity, Juneau, is made up chiefly of families. 


Lanks from Monkmeyer 


average amount that falls each year. 

Towns and cities are numerous 
here. The main ones are Ketchikan, 
Sitka, Wrangell, Petersburg, Ju-~ 
neau, Haines, and Skagway. In and ~ 
out of their ice-free harbors. sail 
cargo and passenger ships bound for 
ports to the north or south, as well 
as the boats of Alaska’s commercial 
fishing fleet, which glean the sal- 
mon, halibut, shrimp, and other fish 
abounding in the coastal waters. 

Industry and commerce on_ the 
southeast coast are somewhat diver- 
sified, although much of it centers 
around Alaska’s major industry, the 
catching and -processing of fish. 
Ketchikan, salmon canning center 
of the world, has eight large can- 
neries within its limits and more on 
nearby islands, and Sitka is the 
world’s leading port for king  sal- 
mon. 

Fishing and canning are supple- 
mented by saw mills in Ketchikan, 
Juneau, Sitka, and Wrangell, and 
Ketchikan is the leading port and 
area in Alaska for spruce logging. 
There is some gold and copper min- 
ing in the southeast area and some 
marble is quarried near Wrangell. 

Petersburg, center of the fur farm- 


Southeast Coast Attracts New Residents 


CITY CONGREGATIONS DOUBLE, TRIPLE, AND QUADRUPLE 


eae Canada and the Gulf 
of Alaska lies the strip of narrow 
mainland and myriad islands that is 
Alaska’s southeast coast. Here, deep 
fiords cleave the mountains that rise 
sharply from the water's edge to 
heights of nine thousand feet or 
more. Here, there are many glaciers 
and more than sixteen thousand 
forest acres of spruce, hemlock, and 
cedar. 

Warmed by the same ocean cur- 
rents that pass between San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle, and by winds from 
the Asiatic coast, the southeast 
coast has an average temperature 
much like that of Baltimore or 
Philadelphia. Rain is a constant visi- 
tor to the area: 150 inches is the 
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CLEANING fish is part of canning process at Ketchikan, salmon capital of world. Gateway to — 
Alaska, the city has large tourist trade. One of two missions here has Indian congregation. 
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ing industry, has a number of fur 
farms in its vicinity, including a 
branch of the Territorial Experi- 
mental Fur Farm, run by the Uni- 
versity of Alaska. Juneau, capita! 
city of the Territory, is the head- 
quarters of many federal and terri- 
torial administrative offices and the 
center of construction and_ trans- 
portation enterprises. 

The activity and accessibility of 
these communities attracts an ever- 
increasing number of people to 
them, although the seasonal nature 
of their chief industries makes the 
population unstable. Added to the 
living problems caused by this in- 
stability and growth is the bane of 
incessant rain: in 1949, Ketchikan 
had only nine rainless days. The 
constant rain is hard on buildings 
and harder on people, fostering dis- 
ease and threatening moral and 
mental health. 


Four Resident Ministries 


Despite such problems, the Church 
in southeast coastal communities is 
flourishing, with resident ministries 
in Ketchikan, Wrangell, Sitka, and 
Juneau. In Ketchikan’s two mis- 
sions, St. John’s largely white con- 
gregation has more than _ tripled 
since 1945, and St. Elizabeth’s, pre- 
dominantly Indian, has almost 
doubled its congregation. Since 
1945, baptized members of St. Phi- 
lip’s, Wrangell, and St. Peter’s-by- 
the-Sea, Sitka, have quadrupled. 
Holy Trinity in Juneau, which has 
been since 1917 the cathedral 
church of Alaska, reported an in- 
crease of seventy baptisms. 


SITKA, the second oldest community in Alaska, is served by St. Peter’s- 
by-the-Sea. Town has thirteen other Churches. As is typical of south- 
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Most recent reports on congrega- 
tion strength in the six’ missions 
show: St. John’s, Ketchikan, 475; St. 
Elizabeth’s, Ketchikan, 310; St. Phi- 
lip's; -*Wtanpelle-264>— St. Peter's} 
Sitka, 285; and Holy Trinity, Ju- 
neau, 273. 


Services to Outlying Areas 

In addition to serving local con- 
gregations, the resident ministers 
carry their services to more outlying 
areas, traveling when necessary by 
boat or plane. In several areas, this 
work has ceased. 

Since 1951, when lay readers were 
transferred and local leadership 
died, regular work has stopped at 
St. Christopher’s Mission on An- 
nette Island, twenty air miles from 
Ketchikan. Conducted by the minis- 
ter of St. John’s, Ketchikan, the 
mission served white employees at 
the island’s airstrip, which is Ketchi- 
kan’s airport. Highway and _ ferry 
service to the island and a reassign- 
ment of pastoral duties in Ketchikan 
may, in the future, make resumption 
of the work on Annette Island fea- 
sible. 

St. Luke’s Mission in Douglas, 
formerly served by Holy ‘Trinity, 
Juneau, has been sold. The ‘Tread- 
well gold mine, chief industry of 
Douglas, was destroyed by a freak 
tide during World War II, causing 
an exodus of the town’s population 
to Juneau, less than five miles away. 
Recently, a bridge has been built 
connecting Douglas Island with Ju- 
neau and the mainland. These rea- 
sons, plus the fact that the church 
is in pcor condition and more than 
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half the congregation prefer to wor- 
ship in Juneau, led to the sale of the 
Deuglas mission. 

But in other outlying areas served 
by resident ministers, work booms. 
St. Andrew’s Mission in Petersburg, 
established in 1951 and served by 
the minister of St. Philip’s, Wran- 
gell, has increased its baptized mem- 
bership from 41 to 71 in three 
years. 

St. Philip’s minister also visits the 
Wrangell Institute, a government 
school for some 200 native children 
from broken homes throughout the 
Territory, which is four miles from , 
Wrangell. The resident minister of 
St. Peter’s-by-the-Sea, Sitka, main- 
tains Episcopal activities at Mt. 
Edgecumbe Medical Center and Vo- 
cational School, run by the Alaska 
Native Service, and the Pioneers’ 
Home for indigent Alaskans, both of 
which are near Sitka. 


Growth of Interest at Skagway 

St. Saviour’s Mission at Skagway 
is served by the minister from 
Juneau. Since 1948, new church 
families have moved into the area 
and there is a growth of interest 
in the Church here as well as in 
Haines, and in the Tlingit Indian 
village of Klukwan, both accessible 
to Juneau by air. 

The southeast coast of Alaska is 
an area of vital and vigorous activ- 
ity. With growing missions and 


outstations and with congregations 
in Ketchikan, Wrangell, Petersburg, 
Sitka, and Juneau that expect soon 
to be selfsupporting, this area is 
served by a vital, vigorous Church. 


Holzgraph from Monkmeyer 


eastern coastal towns, industry and commerce are found along the shore 
and the residential sections are developed back of commercial areas. 
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Gendreau 


Indians inhabiting southeastern Alaska, have adopted modern ideas and living conditions 


NDIANS form the major part of 
the population in seven of the 
Church’s sixteen areas in Alaska. In 
six regions, Anvik, Tanacross, Eagle, 
Fort Yukon, Nenana, and Tanana, 
they are largely Athapascan Indians. 
In the seventh, the Allakaket-Alatna 
field, most are Koyukuk. 

Living in scattered villages in 
northeast and interior Alaska, these 
Indians wrest their living from 
nature by fishing, hunting, and trap- 
ping, sometimes supplemented by 
handicrafts. They are migratory, 
moving from log cabin to fishing or 
hunting camp as the season dictates, 
or to a nearby town to work as un- 
skilled laborers between seasons. 

In most of these villages, the pop- 
ulation is either dwindling or re- 
maining small and_ static. The 
populations range from 27 in Bet- 
tles, a village in the Allakaket- 
Alatna field, to 530 in Fort Yukon, 
whose population is increasing as 
Indian families move into the town 
from outlying communities. The 
dwindling population in most In- 
dian villages is caused in the main 
by the inroads of tuberculosis or by 
living problems which force the 
people to seek opportunity  else- 
where. 

In these Indian mission fields, 
baptized members of the Church 
range from three Church families in 
Coschacket, a village in the Tanana 
field, to more than five hundred 
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From Wilderness to Bustling City 


members in Fort Yukon. Remote, » 
outlying villages are served by lay 
readers or deacons, and visited sev- 
eral times a year by the Bishop or a 
missionary priest. 

In many of these villages, the 
Church is the only religious body, 
and the people have known no 
other. They look to the Church for 
recreation and community life, as 
well as for spiritual ministration. 
Education is available to Indian 
children through the many village 
schools maintained by the Territory 
or by the Alaska Native Service, a 
branch of the Bureau of Indian Af ~ 
fairs of the U.S. Department of the 
Interior. But despite the fact that the 
majority of members in the Church's | 
Indian congregations are under 
twenty years of age, there are no~ 
church schools in many of the vil 
lages. And, despite the devotion of 
lay readers and missionaries alike, 


many of the congregations lack “— 


7 


Church Ministers to the Indian 


: _ 
LOG CABIN is typical dwelling of Indians at Huslia, an outstation of St. John’s-in-the-Wilder-— 
ness, Allakaket. These Indians make their livings fishing and trapping along the Koyukuk River. 
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leadership and the facilities for ac- 
tive organizational activities. 

In addition to work in outlying 
Indian villages and towns, the 
Church must minister to the Indian 
minority which is present in its 
other areas. St. Elizabeth’s in Ketchi- 
kan is a separate Indian congrega- 
tion with a church of its own, most 
of the members being either Tlingit 
or Tsimshian Indians, tribes which 
live on the southeast coast. The 


Episcopal Church is the only place 
in Ketchikan where such segregation 
exists, since the policy of the Alaska 
Native Service has been to transfer 


CHILDREN return home from daily vacation 


church school. Such schools, conducted by 
volunteers, are important to Church program. 


native schools to the ‘Territory, 
whose schools -are unsegregated, as 
rapidly as conditions warrant. Yet 
St. Elizabeth’s has been in existence 
for more than twenty years, and the 
congregation is anxious to preserve 
its own heritage. 

In Wrangell, another southeast 
coastal town, there has been com- 
plete integration of Indian with 
white in both town and Church. 
Wrangell has the highest marriage 
rate between Indian and white of 
any town and was the first town to 
abolish segregated education. 

Besides its work in specific areas, 
the Church, through its two institu- 
tions, is carrying on programs to 
serve the broad needs of Indians in 
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REMOTE St. John’s, Eagle, on Yukon River, ten miles from Canadian border is only church in 
community. Permanent population, which numbers about eighty, is mostly Athapascan Indian. 


Alaska. Hudson Stuck Memorial 
Hospital in Fort Yukon, named 
after Hudson Stuck, first Archdea- 
con of Alaska, serves a population 
which is predominantly Athapascan 
Indian. It is the only hospital in 
northeastern Alaska, the nearest 
hospitals being in Fairbanks, 150 
miles away, and Tanana, 250 air 
miles away. 

The hospital’s tuberculosis service 
includes both in-patient and clinical 
care, and it sponsors health movies 
and free literature on tuberculosis, 
sanitation, and the prevention of 
communicable disease. A badly- 
needed resident doctor has just been 
added to the hospital staff, which 
should help to increase the useful- 
ness Of Hudson Stuck’s important 
service. 

The Church’s other institution in 
Alaska is the Children’s Home at 
Nanana, which provides a Christian 
environment for some twenty-six Jn- 
dian children when death, disease or 
some other problem has made their 
parents unable to provide for them. 

In remote Indian villages, in 
bustling cities, and in its two institu- 
tions, the Church is striving to min- 
ister to the needs of the ‘Indian 
population of Alaska. It must keep 
the devotion of its Indian congrega- 
tions by building a strong native 
clergy, integrate the mixed congre- 
gations of Alaska’s growing Cities, 
and carry on its institutional work. 


Bishop Gordon... com. 


A few days after my return to 
Nenana, I had a telegram from Bill 
asking what I thought of the pro- 
posal that Shirley go to Point Hope 
with him. I replied that his proposal 
had my fullest approval, but that he 
ought to ask Shirley. Apparently he 
had as much success there as he had 
had with me, for I had a letter from 
him asking me to come to Seward to 
officiate at their wedding. 

Bill and Shirley were married in 
St. Peter’s Church, Seward, on July 
16, 1943. The following Sunday, July 
25, Bill was advanced to the priest- 
hood in St. Mark’s Church, Nenana. 
The next Sunday, August 1, Bill 
took part in his first service at St. 
‘Thomas’ Mission, Point Hope. 

Five years later, in May, 1948, the 
Rev. William J. Gordon, Jr., was 
consecrated the third Missionary 
Bishop of Alaska. The advances in 
the Church’s work in Alaska, made 
under Bishop Gordon’s leadership, 
confirm the confidence the Church 
has in him. Like every missionary 
bishop, he has had difficult decisions 
to make and he will face hard deci- 
sions in the years to come, but it is 
to be doubted that he will ever be 
called on again to make so many and 
such great decisions as were made 
within the brief space of a few days 
in June, 1943. 
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OLDEST mission of Church in Alaska is Christ Church, Anvik, founded in 1887. Property consists 
of several small houses, the rectory, church, and mission house, which are in the need of repairs. 


Foe almost seventy years Christ 
Church has served the village of 
Anvik, an Indian community on 
the shore of the Anvik River just 
where it joins the Yukon. The oldest 
mission in Alaska, it was founded 
in 1887 by the Rev. John W. Chap- 
man and the Rev. Octavius Parker. 
Shortly thereafter Mr. Parker re- 
turned home, but Mr. Chapman re- 
mained for forty-three years and 
was succeeded by his son, the Rev. 
Henry H. Chapman, who was priest- 
in-charge for eighteen years. Their 
record of service is outstanding. 

Life in Anvik is primitive. Ice 
must be brought from the river for 
drinking water. Snow must be 
melted for laundry and_ bathing. 
Wood, the only fuel available, must 
be “packed” for the ravenous stoves, 
both heating and cooking. A small 
generator supplies light for the mis- 
sion and power for the mission’s 
two luxuries, a radio and a washing 
machine. Many of the mission build- 
ings need repairs or modernization, 
and the rectory is virtually unin- 
habitable. 

Protected from bitter winds by a 
high bluff and a woodland of birch 
and spruce, the semi-circular village 
of Anvik looks out across the two 
rivers to low-lying mountains. In 
winter when the rivers freeze to a 
depth of three or four feet, all is 
a vast expanse of white. The infre- 
quent sunshine has a rare brilliance 
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daily clinic at Anvik and serves also 
as a post mistress. A mail plane makes 
regular visits but often in winter — 
cannot get through. 

The Episcopal Church is the only 
Church in Anvik and Holikachuk, 
but there is a Roman Catholic 
Church in Shageluk and, currently, 
a fundamentalist missionary is liv- 
ing in Holikachuk. 

The present schedule of mission 
activities at Anvik includes Morn- 
ing Prayer each Sunday, church 
school Sunday afternoon, and an 
evening service of Bible stories and 
singing. On Tuesday evenings the 
Woman’s Auxiliary meets. On Wed- 
nesday afternoons the pre-school 
children attend an hour of church 
school and children under ten may 
come for recreation. At other times 
visits are made in the homes of the — 


FIRST ALASKA MISSION 
CONTINUES STRONG 


and sunset and sunrise, with only a 
short night between, has spectacular 
color. 

About a hundred people, Indian 
or part Indian with a few excep- 
tions, live in the village, which in 
winter may be isolated for two or 
three weeks at a time. Their sole 
means of livelihood is hunting, fish- 
ing, and trapping. Because of their 
restricted diets and the limited 
amount of winter sun, cod liver oil 
is served from gallon bottles to the 
children who make up about half 
the population. Most of the people 
in Anvik own their own log cabin 
homes on mission property. 

Until this past August, the priest- 
in-charge at Anvik was responsible 
also for St. Luke’s Mission, Shage- 
luk, and St. Paul’s Mission, Holi- 
kachuk, similar communities about 
Anvik’s size on the Innoko River, 
a tributary to the Yukon. Now a 
young priest with his wife and two 
children has arrived at Holikachuk 
and will also care for the Shageluk 
field. The mission nurse holds a 


in this field, which is so historically — 


people for medical, spiritual, or just 
friendly purposes. 

“The Big Room,” a large room in 
the mission house, is a civic and 
social center for the village. Here 
those ten years and older are in- 
vited each Friday evening for several 
hours of games, story. telling, and 
refreshments. Almost the entire 
population at Anvik, including the — 
oldest Indians who do: not speak — 
English, are members of the Church. 
The Church is the center of their 
lives. 

Today, with the arrival of thea 
first resident priest at Holikachuk, ~ 
and the construction of a new log-~ 
cabin church at Shageluk, the large © 
percentage of Episcopalians in these ~ 
communities will be able to enjoy — 
increased church activity. The new — 
division of responsibility also will” 
make possible an intensified pro-— 
gram at. Anvik, thus maintaining: 4 
the tradition of fine missionary work — 


nati lili Ba cea ae 


Pee eee 


important to the history of the 
Church in Alaska. : 
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CHURCHMEN in the NEWS 


By MILO H. FRITZ, M.D. 


PV \any people think of conver- 
sion as a chaotic event, precipitated 
by some sudden outer crisis or inner 
explosion of emotion, causing the 
convert to renounce his old way of 
life and become a totally new person 
almost overnight. 

Yet my own conversion was a grad- 
ual process which changed me from 
1 lukewarm Churchman, leading a 
conventionally successful life, into a 
convinced Churchman, attempting 
to live a life closer to the Christian 
ideal. ; 

Eighteen years ago I was baptized 
into the Church at the request of my 
hancée. After our marriage, I prac- 
ticed as an eye, ear, nose, and throat 
specialist. After World War II, dur- 
ing which I served for five years as 
an Army flight surgeon, we moved to 
Westbury, Long Island, and it was for the first time in my life. the staff of an excellent hospital in 
here, at the Church of the Advent, At this time, my professional life | New York City. I was the junior asso- 
that I became a regular church-goer was extremely satisfactory. I was on ciate of a great and kindly specialist. 

I held a fellowship in a research 

project. And I was appointed to the 

: LET US PRA staff of a very good and fashionable 

y hospital on Long Island. In addition, 

I was building a private practice 

among socially respectable patients. 

For Alaska I was not, however, entirely con- 
tent to practice medicine solely to 
earn my living, and was devoting 
several evenings a week to a free 


FLYING his own plane, Slow Poke, Dr. Milo H. Fritz of Anchorage traveled thirty-five hundred 
miles on a one-month medical mission to Alaska’s Indians and Eskimos. A former New York 
eye specialist, Dr. Fritz prescribed 120 pairs of glasses and pulled many teeth during trip. 


Ce) GOD, who through thy Son Jesus Christ didst charge 
thine Apostles to preach the Gospel to every creature: 


Prosper, we pray thee, all missions of thy Church in Alaska. clinic, and to several orphanages and 
Grant to thy servants, the Bishop of Alaska and all other children’s homes in my area. 

workers, wisdom in difficulties, help in trouble, the sense of Occasionally, my thoughts were 
thy presence in loneliness, and, if it be thy will, visible success drawn to Alaska. I had practiced in 
after labor; that thy holy Name may be glorified, through the southeastern part of the Terri- 
Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour.—BISHOP ROWE. tory after finishing my residency at 


Duke University in 1940, and had 
also spent half of my Army service 
there. During these periods, I had 
become interested in the plight of 
the Eskimos and Indians afflicted 


WN ask thy blessing, O Lord, upon the Indians, Eskimos, 
and all others who live in Alaska, beseeching thee to 
strengthen them in their faith and to give them a sense of 


their high calling in Jesus Christ. May the missionaries who with serious eye and ear ailments, 
live among them, both the clergy and the laity, be upheld by for whom little had been done. Af- 
thy loving watchfulness, knowing that no earthly distances can ter the war, I had intended to re- 
separate them from thy fatherly care. Strengthen them when turn to Alaska to practice, but the 
they stand, uphold them if they falter, let the light of thy blandishments of city life, the oppor- 
presence cheer them in darkness. Help them to forbear one tunity of working on a worthwhile 


research project, and the easy stages 
by which I was attaining professional 
success had tended to erase the prob- 
lems of these people from my mind. 

My thoughts centered more strong- 


oP ly on Alaska when, in 1947, the Rev. 
| _Fditéd by the Rev. JOHN W. SUTER, D.D.———'__” Bee eich Oe 


another and to help one another, in the spirit of him who for 
the joy that was set before him endured the cross, even thy Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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Churchmen in the News ...... . continued’ 


E. Frederick Underwood, rector of 
the Church of the Advent, began a 
series of sermons whose message 
seemed extremely pertinent to my 
situation in life. I cannot remember 
the exact title or sequence of the 
sermons, but they seemed to show me 
the necessity of choosing between the 
kind of success respected by the 
world and the kind that is pleasing 
to God. Stirred by the sermons, I 
began to be increasingly preoccupied 
with the chances for a life of service 
in Alaska, and even spoke to my wife 
about returning there, but the prob- 
lems of my life and my practice 
muted the call to service. 

And then I received a letter from 
Dr. C. E. Albrecht, a friend of my 
Army days and now Commissioner 
of Health for the Territory of 
Alaska, who was having a survey 
made of the Eskimo country in the 
northwest. The survey was to be 
made by a nutritional team, includ- 
ing one nationally known opthalmol- 
ogist. The opthalmologist originally 
hired by Dr. Albrecht had cancelled 
his commitment and the letter in- 
vited me to come to Alaska for seven 
weeks in his stead. 

Now was my chance to see the 
needs and opportunities for medical 
service in the Territory, to discover 
how greatly time had gilded my 
memories of the unpleasant features 
of life in this isolated ‘Territory. 
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all kneeling.” 
—Prayer Book Rubric 


| POCO 


The Episcopal Church is a kneeling Church. Should 
not that act of 
comfort? Collins 
tangular, are filled with resilient granulated cork and 
foam rubber, covered with tough yet beautiful plastic 
leathercloth. 

One-inch foam rubber Chapel 
also available. 

Pew Seating and Chancel Cushions in all types and 
coverings. 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 


reverence be assumed without  dis- 
Kneeling Hassocks, Oval or Ree- 


(hanging) Kneelers 


COLLINS KNEELERS 


Forest Hills, L. 


1., N. Y. 
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So I spent seven weeks in Alaska, 
examining patients and prescribing | 
glasses for them. The results of my} 
part of the survey proved to the 
Commissioner of Health that next to | 
tuberculosis Alaska’s greatest scourges | 
were scarring of the cornea of the’ 
eye, causing clouded vision or total | 
blindness, and mastoiditis, danger- | 
ous to life and fatal to hearing. 

I was convinced that these serious | 
eye and ear afflictions could be pre- | 
vented or cured if there were only a_ 
few skilled specialists to serve these 
wonderful, lovable people. When I 
left the Territory, I felt that I was 
leaving a country that I loved. 

On returning to New York, I told 
my wife that we must return to 
Alaska. Friends and relatives offered 
arguments against our going that 
were not easy to brush aside, but 
the memory of Mr. Underwood's ser- 
mons, my recent trip, and my deep- 
est desires impelled me to go, despite 
all arguments. So, in the spring of 
1948, my wife and I, with our two 
children and a dog, set out for 
Alaska in an ancient Chevrolet. 

Arriving in Anchorage, I pur- 
chased a dilapidated house and my 
wife and I worked day and night to 
convert it into a home and office. 
Meanwhile, to start my practice, I 
used the office of a physician friend 
in town. Within a few weeks of open- 
ing my own office, I began to hold a 
clinic for wards of the Alaska De- 
partment of Health and the Alaska 
Native Service, which I have con- 
tinued whenever I have been in An- 
chorage. I also began to make field 
trips, removing tonsils and adenoids, 
correcting crossed eyes, and perform- 
ing other minor procedures. I learned 
to give my own anesthetics and be- 
came an expert tooth-puller. 

My patients represented every 0c 
cupation: transport pilots, clerks and 
bankers, truck drivers, carpenters, 
plumbers and prostitutes, preachers, 
teachers, railroad conductors, bush 
plane pilots, and proprietors of 
mountain roadhouses. I became in- 
volved in community life as I never 
could have been in the United 
States. 

I did not find myself isolated from 
medical progress or from my profes- 
sional colleagues. I was able to at- 
tend medical conventions and take 
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postgraduate courses in the United 
States. I was also able to obtain one 
of the nation’s leading opthalmol- 
ogists to co-operate in a study and, 
with the help of the deans of two 
medical schools, to enlist the services 
of two young doctors who partici- 
pated, under my supervision, in an 
itinerant program sponsored by the 
Alaska Department of Health, and 
the Alaska Native Service. 

About three years ago, I learned to 
fly, feeling that the ability to pilot a 
small plane would increase my use- 
fulness to my fellow Alaskans. Early 
in the spring of 1953, I decided to 
travel over the Territory, surveying 
the progress that had been made 
against diseases of the eye and ear. I 
wished to visit the most remote set- 
tlements and to revisit those I had 
seen in my trip in 1947. Travel by 
commercial plane would have been 
beyond my means and the govern- 
mental health agencies could not 
sponsor such a trip. The only way 
I could manage it in the month I 
could afford to be away from my 
office would be to fly my own plane. 
Yet I and my family feared the dan- 
gers of the flight. 

One day, at a church school recep- 
tion, I saw a movie of Bishop Gor- 
don’s aerial ministry (see page 19). 
He is younger than I and has a wife 
and two small children. I realized 
that the Bishop’s risk equalled mine, 
and decided that I, too, would pro- 
fess my faith by carrying my services 
into the field. 

The Bishop helped me to chart a 
course to the neediest villages in the 
interior. In my plane, the Slowpoke, 
[ covered a total distance of about 
thirty-five hundred miles, visiting 
Fort Yukon, Arctic Village, Beaver, 
steven’s Village, Rampart, Tanana, 
Huslia, Hughes, Anaktuvik Pass, Al- 
akaket, Kotzebue, Kivalina, Point 
ope, several Kobuk river villages, 
Nome, St. Michael, and other lower 
Yukon points. I prescribed one hun- 
lred and twenty pairs of glasses, for 
nost of which the Church will un- 
lerwrite the cost, the people paying 
vhat they can. 

My plane was on floats, with 
vhich I had little experience before 
ny trip. I landed on rivers under all 
nds of current, wind, and weather 
onditions, and luckily had sense 
nough to ask the aid of the bush 

continued on page 31 
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The Church’s ministry throughout 
the Territory is conditioned also by 
the extreme mobility of the popula- 
tion. The cultural patterns of the 
Indians and Eskimos involve seasonal 
migrations in search of food, which 
sometimes means that whole villages 
temporarily are deserted. A ministry 
among these people is especially dif- 
ficult during the summer fishing and 
hunting seasons, and during the ex- 
tended hunting periods in the win- 
ter. In many cases families are sepa- 
rated from fifty to a hundred miles 
along the Yukon, Koyukuk, and 
Tanana Rivers and over vast snow- 
covered areas. 


Summer Work in Cities 


To this normal pattern of seasonal 
migration has been added travel by 
men and sometimes entire families 
from villages to military installa- 
tions, Fairbanks, and other metro- 
politan areas for summer work. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1953, in Fair- 
banks, for instance, there were ap- 
proximately 250 Indian and Eskimo 
communicants, while during the win- 
ter there are only about one hun- 
dred. 

Added to the mobility of the na- 
tive people is the constant fluctua- 
tion of the increasing white popu- 
lation. The construction of highways 
and defense installations has at- 
tracted thousands of civilians from 
the United States, and there are 
thousands of Armed Forces person- 
nel at Alaska bases. 

In the two major urban areas, 
Fairbanks and Anchorage, there is 
tremendous mobility in the former 
and a good deal of fluctuation in 
the latter. In other cities there are 
varying degrees of population move- 
ment as dictated by the work season. 
The Church’s ministry in Fairbanks 
and Anchorage probably is unlike 
that in any United States parish, for 
there is a constant turnover of par- 
ishioners as members return to the 
United States or move to other em- 
ployment fields. 

Despite the fifty per cent annual 
turnover at St. Matthew’s, Fairbanks, 
fifteen to twenty per cent of the mem- 
bership is confirmed each year, and 
the parish has grown from 163 bap- 
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continued from page 28 
tized members in 1940 to 293 in 1950. 
All Saints’, Anchorage, not only has 
grown tremendously in the last dec- 
ade, but with the aid of a National 
Council loan, plus money raised by 
parishioners (ForrH, November, 
1953, page 17), also has built a mod- 


ern church plant in the heart of the | 


city. These churches are the only two 
in Alaska that are self-supporting, 
though Trinity, Juneau, is making 
strides in that direction. 


Diversified Development Possible 


The whole question of eventual 
selfsupport goes hand in hand with 
the future of the ‘Territory itself. 
Historically Alaska has had a series 
of sharp population increases and de- 
creases. Currently, military increases 
have aided the development of some 
cities and neighboring areas, and the 
fishing industry has remained a ma- 
jor source of revenue, despite a drop 
in the size of the catch. Eventual 
diversification seems finally at hand 
with pulp and other wood products 
adding to the industrial picture, pos- 
sible development of oil fields, fur- 
ther development of coal fields, and 
the prospect of light metal procure- 
ments and secondary industries. 


Leadership and Education Needed 


All this may bring stability to the 
more urban areas, but life will always 
be hard in the areas inhabited by 
Indians and Eskimos. Self-support 
for these people is impossible in the 
foreseeable future. By developing na- 
tive leadership and through educa- 
tion, however, they will come to have 
a larger picture of the Church’s 
work and a desire to share in its 
support. 

These then are the problems that 
today face the Church and ‘the 
people in Alaska. They are not new, 
nor are they insurmountable. Under 
the leadership of Bishop Gordon and 
his missionaries, and with continued 
support of the Church at home, the 
Church in Alaska is sure to go for- 
ward. 
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That Great Land Alaska 
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ards of white civilization, lacks the 
incentive, industry, and desire to 
profit from the increasing commerce. 

In Point Hope, where baptized 
Episcopalians number around six 
hundred, and Point Lay, where they 
number around seventy, the Episco- 
pal Church is the only Church. In 
Kivalina and Noatuk, there are 
Friends’ missions, in addition to the 
Episcopalian. Kotzebue, where there 
are four active Churches, has an 
Episcopal congregation of around 
one hundred. 

Perhaps one of Alaska’s greatest 
contrasts is that between its poten- 
tial and its actual development. The 
past ten years have brought enor- 
mous growth in both population 
and industry to Alaska, as well as a 
lessening of its isolation from the 
centers of civilization. Yet some of 
this vast area remains not only un- 
conquered, but also unexplored. 

Industries, both old and new to 
the Territory, invite development. 
Now that established airlines have 


| brought Alaska within the range of 


the short vacation traveler. Alaska is 
one of the greatest potential tourist 
areas in the world. 

Exploratory investigations have 
revealed Alaska capable of produc- 
ing from eighty to ninety per cent 
of its own agricultural requirements, 
rather than the approximately fifteen 
per cent now produced. Postwar con- 
struction in Alaska and the United 
States demands an ever-increasing 
amount of lumber, plywood, and 
other wood products which could be 
produced in Alaska. Today, the de- 
mand for Alaska’s timber products 
exceeds production. 

‘Transportation must be devel- 
oped, both to aid commercial and 
industrial development and to bring 
into closer contact with the rest of 
the world the many Alaskan com- 
munities which still rely on the small 
plane as a source of contact. 

Other industries which invite de- 
velopment are water power, fur 
farming, oil, coal, and fisheries. Alas- 
ka’s future depends on the develop- 
ment of transportation and of di- 
verse industries and natural re- 
sources if its present prosperity, 
largely caused by defense construc- 
tion, is not, to collapse with the dwin- 
dling of current defense spending. 
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Today, in the enormous mission 
field that is Alaska, the Church is 
called upon to play a dual role. It 
must increase its ministry among the 
newly growing urban population. At 
the same time, it must continue its 
historic ministry among the isolated 
Eskimo and the dwindling, hard-hit 
Indian villages. In the last analysis, 
the Church must integrate this role, 
helping the native to make the often 
difficult adjustment to an inevitably 
industrial civilization, and bringing 
the white man to a more sympa- 
thetic understanding of ancient na- 
tive ways. 

The Alaska of the future may be 
a state: in 1946, Alaskans voted for 
statehood, and enabling Congres- 
sional legislation is pending. Alaska 
today, despite its forty-five years as a 
Possession and forty-four as a Terri- 
tory of the United States, is an 
adolescent country. Sprawling, un- 
developed, semi-barbaric, it is un- 
dergoing rapid and dramatic changes 
and suffering many growing pains 
in the process. The Church, through 
its missions, must help Alaska to 
maturity. 
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pilots in every settlement I visited. 

As I survey my life in Alaska, I 
find that I still face the problems of 
sickness and death, strife and disap- 
pointment that I faced in the States. 
But now they are somehow easier to 
bear and I am able to feel at day’s 
end that my presence here has deliv- 
ered some people from suffering and 
expense, loss of vision, of hearing 

. sometimes even of life itself. 

Mine was not a dramatic conver- 
sion. My decision to start life over 
again grew gradually. It was a 
Church-inspired decision, but I was 
led to the Church reluctantly and 
gradually, by my wife. I was and still 
am an ordinary individual. I hope I 
am not a major league sinner and 
know that I’m not even a minor 
league saint. Any other person with 
my training could have accomplished 
what little I have. It is by being in 
Alaska that I, an ordinary man, have 
received an extraordinary privilege: 
the double privilege of service to 
God and to man. 
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